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*  (3.40.)  Mr.  BLAKE  (Longford,  S.) 
said  that  however  ripe  the  questions  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  part  of  the  Amend- 
ment might  be  for  discussion,  they  did 
not  stand,  as  the  Amendment  put  them, 
upon  the  same  low  level  of  practicability 
and  urgency  with  the  question  of  the 
representation  of  the  colonies  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  His  own  opinion 
was  strong  that  the  longer  that  discussion 
remained  in  its  present  vague  and  un- 
formed condition  the  greater  the  difficulties 
would  be  found  of  propounding  a  plan 
which  would  be  practicable  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  colonies  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  hon.  Member  who 
moved  the  Amendment  had  indicated 
that  it  was  rather  in  the  other  Chamber 
that  the  colonies  were  to  be  repre- 
sented. For  what  were  they  in  real  truth 
to  be  represented  1  In  order  that  they 
might  be  taxed.  And  they  were  to  be 
taxed  by  the  House  of  Peers.  A  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  British  Constitution 
was  thus  to  be  subverted,  and  for  the 
consent  of  the  people  was  to  be  substituted 
that  of  a  few  peers,  life  or  hereditary. 


Mr.  LOUIS  SINCLAIR  said  his  Amend- 
ment simply  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  might  be  well  to  form  an  Imperial 
Defence  Council.  He  had  no  idea  of 
introducing  representatives  in  the  House 
of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Peers. 

*  Mr.  BLAKE  said  he  could  only  know 
what  the  hon.  Member  intended  by  the 
words  of  his  Amendment,  which  proposed 
that  a  measure  should  be  introduced 
which  would  "  provide  for  the  permanent 
representation  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment." That  was  the  proposition  to 
which  Mr.  Blake  addressed  himself. 
It  was  for  that  they  were  asked  to  vote. 
The  fact  was  that  there  were  some  who 
wanted  provision  for  contributions  from 
the  colonies  for  the  war  expenses  of  the 
Empire  in  one  way  or  another.  The  hon. 
Member  now  suggested,  forsooth,  an 
Imperial  Defence  Council.  If  that  were 
consultative  only  it  could  not  do  much 
good,  and  might  do  some-  harm.  But  it 
would  be  no  practical  realization  of  the 
underlying  sentiment  of  those  who  wanted 


(3) 


war  contributions.  Did  they  really  expect 
that  the  colonies  would  agree  to  a  Council 
with  power  to  arrange  for  colonial  sub- 
sidies 1  If  so  they  greatly  mistook.  The 
colonies  would  not  submit  to  be  burdened 
save  by  the  vote  of  their  own  free  and 
popularly  elected  assemblies.  That  was 
the  only  road.  And  even  if  it  were  sug- 
gested that  the  colonies  should  have 
some  insignificant  fragment  of  popular 
control  in  connection  with  these 
subsidies,  by  means  of  the  return  of 
a  few  members  here,  that  would  not 
and  ought  not  to  satisfy  the  colonies. 
No  solution  appeared.  But  there  was  no 
immediate  urgency.  His  own  view  was 
that  the  affection,  the  loyalty,  content- 
ment and  satisfaction  which  prevailed  in 
the  great  self-governing  colonies  was  due 
to  that  degree  and  measure  of  absolute 
control  over  their  own  affairs  and  taxa- 
tion, and  their  own  tariffs,  which  they  at 
present  enjoyed ;  and  that  the  moment 
the  attempt  was  made  to  utilize  that 
affection,  loyalty  and  contentment  to  for- 
ward any  of  these  schemes,  the  very  root 
of  those  feelings,  which  rendered  the 
colonies  more  or  less  helpful  to  the 
Empire,  would  be  wounded  or  cut  away. 
Therefore  those  who  were  proposing  them 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  were 
extremely  short  sighted  Imperialists. 

In  regard  to  the  Irish  view,  he  had 
heard  some  observations  from  the  other 
side  which  surprised  bim.  Some  hon. 
Members  had  expressed  astonishment 
that  the  Irish  members  should  refer 
to  the  Act  of  Union,  and  should  found 
themselves  upon  it.  They  objected  to 
that  Act  as  bad  in  origin,  ill-framed, 
and  evilly  carried  out ;  but  if  it  contained 
some  few  provisions  to  protect  their 
interests,  why  in  the  world  should  they 
not  make  use  of  them  1  Then,  it  was  said 
that  this  Parliament  could  legally  change 
the  Act  of  Union  in  any  way,  and  had 
changed  it  in  one  way  which  the  Irish 
people  wished,  and  that  was  in  reference 
to  the  Church.  But  the  moral  view  of 
the  question  remained — that  the  Act  of 
Union  was  a  bargain.  And  the  moral 
view  of  bargain  was  observed  in  reference 
to  the  Irish  Church,  because  the  enormous 
preponderance  of  the  constituencies,  not 
only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  Ireland  also, 
favoured  the  procuring  and  the  making 
of  that  change.  It  was  not  of  so  great 
consequence  to  claim  regard  for  the  feeling 


of     the     preponderating     partner,     who 
|  would  be  quite  sure  to  exercise  his  power 
|  of  preponderance.     What  was  important 
was  that  the  weaker  partner — the  partner 
|  in  minority,  who  had  thus  to  depend  on 
i  the  sense  of  justice  and  equity  and  good 
faith   of   his    more    powerful    partner — 
should  not  find  changes  made  in  the  Act 
of   Union  to  his  detriment   and   against 
his    will.     If   a  provision    was   made   in 
that  Act  of  Union  for  the  representation 
of  Ireland,  not  based  on  the  population  of 
that  country  at  the  time,  and  which  no 
|  reformer  had  ever   suggested  should  be 
changed,     even    when,    according    to    a 
population  basis,  Ireland  had  become  en- 
titled to  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
Members ;  if  a  provision  of  that  kind  had 
substantially   remained  intact  for  a  hun- 
dred   years,  was    it    to   be   altered    now 
because  the   policy  and   management   of 
'this  Parliament    under    the  Union    had, 
|  unhappily,    been,  against  the  protests  of 
I  Ireland,  such  as  to  impair  the  prosperity 
I  and  the  strength,  and  reduce  the  popu- 
|  lation  of  the  weaker  partner  1     The  Irish 
1  party    insisted    on    these   considerations 
|  being  taken  into  account    in    regard    to 
the  representation    of  Ireland,    and  also 
|  to    the    financial  relations  between    the 
two    countries.     He    thought   it    would 
be  found,  when  they  came  to  engage  in 
practical     discussions    on     the     general 
question,  that  the  difficulties   of  dealing 
rigorously    on     any    general    and    just 
principle     with    the    representation    of 
the    whole    country,    were   very    great, 
and  that  it    would    be   impossible   alto- 
gether   to    discard,    as   the   First    Lord 
of  the  Treasury  acknowledged,  historical 
and  traditional  considerations — consider- 
ations    of    the    rights    and     privileges 
enjoyed  by  ancient  constituences  in  the 
past.       But    if    all    those    were    to    be 
tenderly    considered,  must  they  not  also 
and  more  inevitably  consider — he  would 
not  say  tenderly  but  justly— the  precise 
treaty       stipulations,     and      conditions 
under  which  Ireland  had  been  brought 
into  the  Union  1 

Another  observation  had  been  made 
to  which  he  felt  bound  to  give  a  moment's 
attention.  It  had  been  suggested  that 
a  change  which  would  reduce  the 
number  of  Irish  members  should,  if 
the  change  were  justly  made,  also  change 
the  proportion  of  the  representation  of 


(*) 


Irish  parties  in  tl  e  House.  But  practical 
experience  of  our  rough  and  ready 
system  of  representation  (and  they 
could  not  devise  any  system  which  was 
not  rather  rough  and  ready)  showed  that 
the  actual  relation,  whatever  it  happened 
to  be,  between  the  two  parties  in  the  State 
as  shown  by  the  polls  was  accentuated 
in  the  returns  to  that  House.  There 
was  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
Home  Rule  Parliament  of  1892,  the 
representation  in  which,  by  a  series 
of  accidents,  had  attained  a  closer  approxi- 
mation to  the  opinion  of  the  people 
than  in  any  modern  previous  Parliament. 
In  Scotland  during  many  elections  the 
return  to  Parliament  of  Liberals  had  been 
wholly  disproportionate  to  the  strength 
of  Liberal  voters.  Similarly,  in  Wales, 
there  had  been  an  excess  of  Liberals 
returned,  while  in  England  there  was  a 
gross  and  altogether  inordinate  excess 
of  Unionists  returned.  In  Ireland,  how- 
ever, he  believed  when  they  came  to 
look  at  the  election  Returns,  as  in 
1892,  when  the  Unionists  ventured  to 
go  to  the  poll  and  their  ragged  regiments 
were  paraded  and  defeated  all  over  the 
countrv,  it  would  be  found  that  there  was 


a  much  nearer    approximation  than  was 
ordinarily  the  case  between  the  popular 
sentiment    of    the     electorate    and    the 
absolute  return    of   members    to  Parlia- 
ment.     He    did    not    deny    that   they 
might  be  able,  by  a  calculated  system  of 
re-distribution  to  produce  a  disproportion 
;  between     the    polls    and    the    relative 
!  strength   of  parties  in  the  House.     But 
i  he  did  deny  that  upon    any   fair   appli- 
;  cation     or    system     of      re-distribution 
|  there  would  be  any  substantial  difference 
;  between   the    views    of    the  people    in 
|  Ireland,  as  at  present  expressed  in  Parlia- 
|  ment    by   its  representatives,  and  their 
|  views    upon  a    reduced    return.       Over 
I  three-fourths    of    the    population    were 
i  Nationalists,  and  the  return   of  Nation- 
alists   Members   would    and    ought     to 
continue  over  three-fourths,    unless   the 
constituencies  were  gerrymandered.    The 
voice  of  Ireland  would  on  any  fair  dis- 
tribution   sound    the  same    note ;    and 
when    such    a    proportion     had     been 
established  in  favour  of  a  constitutional 
change  in  any  free  country  in  the  world, 
it  had  ever  been  as    it    ought  ever  to 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  decisive  of  the 
issue. 


